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neither paper nor books, saw no one, and was only
allowed to walk for an hour daily in a little garden
between the great keep and the lofty walls of the Castle
of Vincennes. But no sooner had he been able to speak
with the authorities than he won their favour. It was
the old story, his gaolers and the police became his
warmest partisans. They granted to him whatever
indulgences could make solitary confinement more
endurable; but however well he was treated, solitary
confinement could not be other than torture to a being
of such intense vitality, restless energy, and feveris
passions. He was allowed to look at the outside world
from the battlements of his prison, and to spend as much
time as he pleased in the garden, where, when the
doctors declared that it was necessary to his health, he also
took horse exercise. But it was his marvellous power
of work, his incessant intellectual activity, which
enabled him to exist during those four years. He can
scarcely have spent an unoccupied moment, so extensive
was his reading, so innumerable the pages of his writing:
one or two long letters daily, piles of commonplace
books and translations, besides original compositions of
the most various description. He was supplied with
periodicals and journals as well as with books, and he
appears to have read pen in hand, amassing a vast store
of extracts, which he afterwards used without scruple,
appropriating without acknowledgment whatever seemed
serviceable.

The compulsory study and meditation of these years
were not wasted. He came out of prison with a mind
matured, if not sobered, by reflection, and enriched by
omnivorous reading. He complained that his health